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fallen so far back that she could no longer face North German competition.1
The only real choice before the men of Frankfurt was not between Austria and Prussia, but whether to achieve German unity with the aid of the governments or of the masses. Long after they had made their decision, and up to 1866, much bitter experience, especially of Austrian policies,2 was needed to convince the German Liberals that the Prussian government alone was able to create a modern German state. After the event, as usual., it was the victorious party that wrote the records. Both from the point of view of those who, following the traditions of Treitschke, Bismarck, and Hitler, approve, as well as from that of those foreigners who disapprove of such a development, it seems evident, after the fact, that the Prussian method of achieving German national unity was the sole possible one, and that the only real line of German historical development is that which connects the battles of Frederick the Great and Blucher with 1834, 1866, 1871, and 1933 ; rejecting 1848 and 1918, as well as the greater part of the intelleclual revival and of the German Labour movement, as mere delusions and sidetracks. Anyone who, in the clays of James I, had written the history of the English Constitution, would have looked on many things as sidetracks that in fact were not so, and many things as really important that were to prove mere episodes in the life of the people. So we, in 1943, must be cautious in making " final" judgements. But we have to speak of the past, and not of the future ; and the decisive fact in the days of Frankfurt was a general desire to achieve national unity combined with a tendency, already strong amongst the leading forces of the middle classes, to consider Prussia the only power likely to bring that unity about.
1 In 1850, it is true, Austria tried to reverse that evolution (see below, pp. 6r and 188-9). But in fact the decision of the German middle classes had already been anticipated by the developments of the thirties.
3 The progress of Austrian counter-revolution in October, 1848, and even more in March, 184.9, exercised a rather stronger influence on the Frankfurt discussions than did the analogous events in Prussia. For, while the latter meant merely a change in the internal policies of the expected leader state, one not undesirable in the eyes, of a strong section of the Frankfurt Assembly., the conquest of Austrian Liberalism by the largely non-German forces of the Hapsburg monarchy rendered the latter less acceptable from the purely national point of view. And the victory of centralism in Austria excluded the possibility of part only of the Hapsburg dominions entering a German federation. Thus the victory of Austrian reaction involved an anti-national interpretation of the " Greater Austrian." solution of the German problem.